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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GOD IS GOODNESS——-GOD IS LOVE. 


‘“ Who shall shew us auy good, for there is none 
that doeth good, no, not one.” 


This is sometimes the query of discouraged 


minds, who have b2en looking in vain to 
their fellow men for the help which can be 
derived only from the unfailing Source cen- 
tered in God, the Supreme Good. Having 
failed to satisfy the secret wants of the soul 
by a formal observance of the requisitions of 
their creed or formulas of faith, they are 
ready to doubt the existence of good among 
those with whom they are surrounded. What 
shall be the remedy for this morbid condition ? 
We must firat recognize that the “love of 
God is the love of goodness, and the love of 
goodness can only become real by doing good.” 
Without action it is but a sickly sentiment. 
One most prominent evil which proves 
a hiodrance to the observance of the firat 
commandment—to love the Lord our God 
with our whole heart, etc.—is the undue 
love of lawful things. Blessings intended 
to promote the happiness and comfojt of 
our physical being are converted inte idols, 
which not only do not possess life, but have 
not even the form of godliness. The desire 
to be rich saps the spring of benevolence, 
and pride usurps the place of humility, aud 
ere the victim is aware of the strength of 
these subtie enemies the “ best life” is en- 
twined within their toils andwell nigh crushed. 
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The compassionate love of a merciful Creator 
is manifested by the unrest which such a state 
often produces. The need of the soul being 
telt, there is sometimes a disposition to seek 
relief through self reproach ; or there may be 
an effort to obtain it by entering into the ex- 
citement of “ revivals,” as they are called. 
There may be others who ‘‘hope to make 
feeble love etrong by using strong words,” but 
these pay a price, excitement being followed 
by exhaustion, making the latter state worse 
than the first. “It is as impossible for a man to 
work himself intoastateo fgenuine fervent love 
as it is for a man to inspire himeelf.” Inspi- 
ration is a breath, a life from the Great Un- 
seen, out of which the desire for goodness or 
for God springs. If our hearts be cold and 
we find it difficult to obey the injunction of 
the first commandment and “the second, 
which is like unto it,” let us begin with duty, 
which is the first step towards liberty, and by 
perseverance we may, happily, witness the 
warming influences of divine grace so to sof— 
ten and regulate our lives that wé shall dis- 
cover it to be a truth, that “the law of our 
nature is that we love in reply to love.” 


Having attained this experience we are 
prepared to do good for the love of it—to ex- 
tend to others that friendliness of which they 
may stand in need without hope of reward 
further than a consciousness of the approval 
of Heaven. 

There is no way of becoming a partaker of 
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the joys of the world to come, of which in 
this lite there may be a foretaste, except by 
having the heart right with God. His pres 
ence, His protection, is the privilege of the 
humble, the holy, the loving. 

F. W. Robertson, in reference to the sublime 
truth that “God is love,’ says: ‘It is the 
one, almost only, struggle of religious life to 
believe this. In spite of all the seeming cru- 
elties of this life; in spite of the clouded mys- 
tery-in which God has shrouded Himself; in 
spite of pain, and the stern aspect of human 
life, and the gathering of thicker darkness 
and more solemn silence round the soul as 
life goes on, simply to believe that God is 
love, and to hcld fast to that as a man holds 
on to a rock with a desperate grip when the 
salt surf and the driving waves sweep over 
him and take the breath away—I say that is 
the one fight of Christian life compared with 
which all else is easy. When we believe that, 
human affections are easy. It is easy to be 

nerous and tolerant and benevolent when 
we are sure of the heart of God, and when 
the little love of this life, and its coldnesses, 
and its unreturned affections are more than 
made up to us by the certainty that our Fa~ 
ther’s love is ours. But when we lose sight 
of that, though but for a moment, the heart 
sours, and men seem no longer worth the 
loving, and wrongs are magnified and inju- 
ries cannot be forgiven, and life itself drags 
on, a mere death in life. A man may doubt 
anything and everything and still be blessed, 
provided only he holds fast to that convic- 
tion. Let all drift from him like sea-weed 
on life’s ocean. So long as he reposes on the 
assurance of the Eternal Charity, his spirit 
at least cannot drift.” A. A. 

Third mo. 22d, 1880. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CONFUCIUS AND THE CHRIST. 


In the middle of the sixth century before 
Christ, a child was born in China, who was 
destined to become one of the world’s great 
sages—a benefactor of his people and a light 
to future ages. The time of Confucius was a 
period remarkable in the far Orient for its 
spiritual light and its intellectual activity. 
The Greek Pythagoras, the Indian Buddha 
and the Chinese Confucius were contempo- 
raneous, aud we cannot doubt that to all these 
teachers came the voice of that Eternal 
Wisdom whose manifestations are limited by 
neither time nor place. 

It is declared of Confucius that his origin 
was noble, perhaps royal, and many of his 
ancestors were statesmen and heroes, one of 
them being especially remarkable for his 
humility and his devotion to literature. A 
youth of amiable docility, and of studious 


pursuit of knowledge; a manbood of high 
responsibilities, nobly and faithfully borne, 
and a maturity of the greatest honor and the 
most vigorous activity in the service of 
humanity, made the name of Confucius an 
everlasting heritage to mankind. Historian, 
philosopher, poet, and religious and moral 
teacher—his very conversations were recorded 
and handed down to future times by his 
friends and disciples. His books are consid- 
ered of such high value that the literati of 
his time committed them to memory, and 
when, in after years, a tyrant ordered their 
destruction, lest they should suggest an unfa- 
vorable comparison between the ideal and 
the actual—between a great past and an 
ignoble present—they were so imbedded in 
the hearts and memories of the people that 
they were readily restored. 

Confucius, after a public career of 50 
years, died at the age of 74, grieved, it is 
said, because the princes and people of China 
were so far from his stardards of wisdom and 
goodness, and glad to quit the earth, to which 
he could render no further services. 

And through all the long generations, the 
works of Confucius have been regarded by 
the uncounted millions of his countrymen as 
the standard of religious, moral and political 
wisdom. Literary and political distinction 
in China can only be won by an intimate 
knowledge of them. They dwell mainly on 
the history of his country, end the moral 
and social duties of human life, and do not 
presume to give information in regard to the 
hidden mysteries of the past, or of the final 
destiny of the epirit of man. Yet it is true 
that be recognized the government of an 
over-ruling Providence, and attached great 
importance to the solemn publie worship of 
the omniscient, omnipotent, immutable One 
who is the Creator of the Universe and its 
Supreme Ruler. 

he duty of filial piety was an especial 
doctrine of the Confucian philosophy. It is 
related of the sage that in the year 500 B.C. 
a father brought an offending son before Con- 
fucius for judgment, when the great minister 
commanded that both father and son should 
be imprisoned, holding that both were guilty. 
The father, who had not better instructed the 
child, was as blamable as the unfilial son. 

We do not learn from the records of this 
sage that he ever taught men to offer to him 
honors which belong to the Creator alone; 
but temples for the worship of Confucius are 
now found in the great cities of China, and 
in every school and college of the empire are 
tablets bearing hs name, before which daily 
worship is offered by student and teacher. 

Perhaps it is just to say that this wise and 
divinely illuminated man did not entirely 
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conceive of the true spiritual relationship of 


man to God, and that his disciples have not 
been alive to the crowning religiqus truth 
that the tabernacle of God is evermore with 
man, and that the true guide to righteous 
ae beneficent living is Ymplanted in the 
soul, 

Better it is to find such access to the source 
and fountain of all wisdom than to look 
backward with religious veneration to the 
great man whose soul was fed by such heav- 
enly streams thousands of years ago; aud so 
Contucianism is unprogressive, while the bet- 
ter light of Christianity is compassing the 
earth, and growing brighter and brighter 
with every age. Will not true Christianity 
be able in our day to supplement and perfect 
the work of Confucius, and bring lite and 
growth, benevolence and happiness, to the 


vast realm which venerates the memory of 


the great ones who once dwelt among their 
fathers? 

In the Middle Ages teachers were sent by 
the Romish Church to all lands, and truly 
apostolic missionaries penetrated the empire 
of China 1,200 years ago. Popes and kings, 
whose lives were as far as possible from the 
Christian standard, sent out sincere and faith- 
ful ministers of Christ, who were witnesses to 
the eternal truth. Aud holy men spoke words 


of truth, and set up correct standards of 


moral excellence in China, while their owa 
lands were lying in much debasement and 
darkness. 

Professor Swing, in the Chicago Alliance, 
thus speaks of the work of these Christian 
pioneers : 

“In China, 1,200 years ago, they set up a 
standard of moral excellence, and led many 
thousands up to it. The questions if con- 
science and duty which came before the Ro- 
man church in those days are to me unknown, 
but those which appeared two hundred years 
since are known, aud they were all answered 
much as Christ would have answered them, 
had they been referred to Him. The mis. 
sionaries sent back this question, ‘May the 
Christians here bow in the form of worship 
when the images of ancestors pass by, pro- 
vided the mind in the bowing be kept on the 
true God?’ Rome answered ‘that they 
might not.’ They sent home this question : 
‘May a money-lender who has gotten thirty 
per cent. on his money continue to receive 
that per cent. after he has espoused our reli- 
gion?’ Rome replied, ‘He may not, he 
must reduce his rate to the lawful interest.’ 
‘May a pawn-dealer to whom, by law, an 
article pawned passes as his own, if it is not 
redeemed in certain days, continue in that 
traffic, after he has expressed his assent to 
our doctrine?’ Rome answered, ‘He may 





not, but he must sell the pawns to the high. 
est bidder, and pay back to its owner all it 
may bring beyond the money advanced and 
legal interest.’ ‘May a mandarin who has 
added unlawful wives to his household be 
baptized into our faith?’ Rome answered, 
‘He must remove all but his lawful wife, . 
before he may receive this bapti-m.’ Thus 
run these questions and answers in great 
numbers, and all fair minds reading them 
will feel that high as may have been the 
morals of Confucius, he left hundreds of 
grave questions to be met by the bolder and 
more penetrating Coristianity. If you will 
read this Chinese sage who laid the foun- 
dations of the learned sect in that ancient 
empire, you will fiod indeed an amazing 
quantity of grand truths, but they are so 
broad they define nothing with any exactness. 
He urges kindness and brotherly love, but he 
fails to state whether 30 per cent. embodies 
such fraternal esteem. He says, ‘ Humility 
and virtue are one. Misfortunes come from 
sensuality, disasters from covetousness,’ But 
he does not state whether the old pawnbroker 
was @ covetous man, or whether the 30 per 
cent. man had this beautiful humility. The 
questions which sprang up when the Gospel 
entered China shows how badly Confucius 
had spoken his words, for men that cultivated 
many vices loved to repeat the shining max- 
ims of their chief. : 
“Tf, as is almost certain, the teachings of 
Christ passed into the Mongolian land in the 
sixth century, why may we not suppose that 
much of the truth ia the Confucian system 
passed into it from the Palestine fountain, 
and made Confucius a name under which 
many waters combined in one stream? As 
the world refers its old fables to Asop, and 
discoveries in geometry to Euclid, and the 
Psalms to David, why may it not be true 
that China has for hundreds of years been 
ascribing to one of her own children morals 
that came from a wide world and partly from 
those rare teachings which the disciples of 
Christ scattered far and wide in that empire 
1,200 years ago? We can only indulge in 
conjecture here, but this we know, that the 
discriminations and laws of Jesus were once 
well taught in that strange, vast empire, and 
we may well imagine that self: pride made the 
rolling centuries ascribe to Confucius many 
lessons whose glory should have rested upon 
another forehead. I: is, however, enough to 
know that we see in China, around certain 
missionary stations, the footprints of Christ. 
The questions and answers are clear and 
sharp. Duty sprang up where that foot fell. 
Old legends say that when Christ was a child 
new flowers sprang up instantly out of the 
ground where He walked. We reject the 
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legend, but confess it was a prophecy hidden 
away in the sweet figures of nature, and finds 
its fulfillment in the morals of mankind, 
which come nearer to the beauty of flower 
ing, beravse Jesus has walked across the 
human fieid.” 8. R. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE BOARDING SCHOOL SUBJECT. 


The necessity for an educational institution 
of the character portrayed by the late Benja- 
min Hallowell in a pamphlet iseued at his 
instance, was at that time extensively recog: 
nized by Friends, including many of mode- 
rate means in rural districts who felt the 
want of satisfactory schools. Such, in many 
instances, became small subscribers to the 
Swarthmore shares, with a confiding hope that 
such a school as was portrayed by the pam- 
phlet above referred to, would surely be es 
tablished. But greatly to their disappoint- 
ment (not to ray injustice), the sequel shows 
inetead, a collegiate instirution with its vari~ 
ous departments ard professors, etc., render- 
ing it so expensive that very many cogtribu- 
tors to the stock feel unable to avail them- 
selves of any educational benefit trom it. As 
organized and conducted, Swarthmore ha: 
hitherto failed to meet the wants of Friends 
outside the more wealthy class; aud the needs 
of probably the larger number remain so far 
disappointed, that it is now claiming exten- 
sive consideration to establich a different 
educstioval institution, that shall conform to 
the ideas on which much of the stock to 
found this Society school was obtained, and 
be practically within the reach of Friends 
generally. 

The history of this enterprise and the cir- 
cumstances attending it would, in obedience 
to the claims of common justice, seem to point 
wo oue of two alternatives: either that the 
Board of Trustees, as early 2s practicable, 
so modify the educational programme and 
character ‘of the institution (towards which 
the humbler or rural class of Friends con- 
tributed to eecure the character of school then 
proposed) as to conform practically to the 
idea on which the majority of patrons con- 
tributed to its founding, or, preferring to con 
tinue Swarthmore as a college, that towards 
the starting of the “proposed boarding school,” 
to supply the needs originally portrayed to 
be met by the erection of Swarthmore, the 
Friends who wish to adhere to its continuance 
as a college for the select few, can satisfy the 
claims of justice by liberal contributions, as a 
fair return to the more humble class of mem- 
bers now starting the effort to secure the char- 
acter of an institution adapted to their cir- 
cumstances and the educational reeds of many 
families. “A DrisaAPpoiIntep ConTRIBUTOR. 


FuneraL REForM.—From one of our ex- 
changes we learn, that “a move in the right 
direction has been made by all the churches 
in Worcester, Mass., in a united action on 
the subject of funeral display. They suggest 
that no public funerals should occur on Sun- 
days unless in cases of absolute neceseity, 
and then with as simple services as possible ; 
that in all cases show and expense be avoided; 
that the great majority of burials should be 
private, and that there should be no public 
exposure of the bedy, the friends alone re- 
taining the privilege ot farewell. These sug- 
gestions combine good eente and good taste, 
and churches in other places cannot do a bet- 
ter work then by helping the formation of a 
healthy sentiment by fol:owing this example. 
The burden of funeral diepley has become 
intolerable, and the time is not far distant 
when some of the funeral observances of to- 
day will be regarded as relics of barbarism.” 


From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
AN ANCIENT MARRIAGE CETIFICATE. 

There is still preserved in the library of 
Abraham H. Cassel a merriage certificate 
that is believed to be the first that was ever 
issued in this State, together with the notice 
that was pested ‘on the door of the meeting 
house, announcing the intention of the mari- 
tal pioneers. The ancient documents are as 
follows: 

“ Whereas, Henry Fry, of Altheim, in the 
province of Alsace, in High German, now 
inhabitant of Germantows, in the county of 
Philadelphia, bachelor, and Annie Catharine 
Levering, of the county of Bucks, a ycung 
woman, after due consultstion with their re- 
spective parents, have priduced a rufficient 
certification of their clearness of all other 
engagements, under the hand of several 
credible persons, unto one of the justices of 
the peace in the bsiliwick of Germantown, 
and have published and effixed their icten- 
tion of marriage in the meeting house of the 
raid town on the 2ith of the First month 
past.” 

As no objections were filed the ceremony 
was performed. The following is the marriage 
certificate : 

“Ths certificate witnesreth that the said 
Henry Fry and Anna Catharine Levering 
have this day sulemvized such their marriage 
by taking one another as husband end wife 
according to the law of this country, and be- 
fore and in the presence of us, whose names 
are hereunder written, at Ge: mantown, the 
26th day of the Seeond month (April), 1692. 

“Francis DanreL Pastorius, 
* Justice of the Peace.” 

Witnesses : Higart Levering, Gerhard Lev- 
ering, Megdalein Levering, Hans Peter Um- 
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stat, Arnold Cassel, Henrich Shellenberg, 
Jon. Ponder, Andrew Supplee, Manigha May, 
Catein Tompkins, Wiliiam Rittiog-huy sen, 
Henrich Zollern, Jacob Ptoutz, Henrich 
Bucholtz, Elias Tonssen, Honnas Miler, 
Honneas Umstat, Herman Trapman, Manigha 
Zollern, Maria Bucholtz, Sara Hendricks, 
Elizabeth Ritiing-huy-sen, Annecki Supplee, 
Elizabeth Caszel, Maria Bonus. 

It should be observed that the Quakers 
changed the names of the months and days 
when they came to this country, and as they 
began the year with Marca lst, April was 
their second month, as stated in the certifi- 
cate. 








reality in the man beyond the cognizance of 
sight and hearing and touch. My soul com- 
munes with his soul, my self with his self, 
We send messages to and fro, words and 
looks, using the senses a3 our meesengers. 
Presently we go apart, cut off from all bodily 
intercourse; still we hold each other in our 
memory and our thoughts. Oceans and years 
and silence lie hetwéea us—not the things I 
daily see and handle are so real to me as he. 
This knowledge of one human being by another, 
this standing of soul face-to-face with soul, 
how inexpressible it is! Is it, then, unreal? 
When the mother looks into the eyes of her 
babe, when the husband and wife of a life= 
time call up the thought of one another, is 
the thrilling consciousness a delusion and a 
mirage? Are we at such moments further 
from the solid ground of. reality than when 
we part asolar ray with our lens, or per- 
ceive that two sides of a triangle are greater 
thau the third side? 

The skepticism of the intellect is forever 
rebuked by the experiences of usual human 
life. True life is social and affectional; and 
all right and worthy intercourse of, men with 
each other has its very ground and substance 
in something deeper than the senses can ap- 
prehend or the iatellect explain. Humanity, 
in all its. nobler attitudes, holds commerce 
with realities which transcend its full com- 
prehension. The primal part of rational ex- 
istence, the consciousness of self, bow inde- 
finable and inexplicable it is! The testi- 
mony of the senses—we cannot say why we 
trust it. Every nobly moving life continu- 
ally tastes experiences which it is beyond the 
power of language to report, and becomes 
sensible of realities which are capable of no 
demonstration, and need none. It is a 
‘strange arrogance which asserts not only 
superiority, but a sole validity for those forms 
of knowledge which are exact and demonstra- 
ble. One man can tell another the precise 
method of his chemical analysis, but no man 
can tell another exactly how he learned to 
bridle his temper and keep his serenity. Is, 
then, the art of self-control a less real and 
worthy knowledge than thatof thelaboratory? 
. ... A man who is both scientist and poet 






































From the Christian Register. 
THE INEXPRE:SIBLE REALITIES. 


I: is a common assumption that man has no 
real knowledge except such as is capable of 
exact statement and demonstration to the 
senses or the intellect. By those who make 
this assumption, all communication which 
man supposes himself to hold with realities 
inaccessible to sense is treated as delusion. 
In this view, spiritual faith becomes a cheat 
practised by man upon himself; iis consola- 
tions and incitements a baseless vision, and 
the indulgence in it a luxurious and weaken- 
ing sentimentality. In opposition to this 
whole manner of thought, we may justly say 
that exactness of statement and precise veri- 
fication belong only to the lower ranges of 
human koowledge. The realities which most 
vitally concern man touch his consciousness 
in a region where the intellect cannot define 
nor the senses verify. It is only the lower 
domaia of life that we have mapped out. 
Encircling that little spot laid dowa ou our 
charts lies a vast realm whose tides surge in 
our hearts and pour celestial life into our 
souls, It was the mistake of a theological 
age to assume to give a full and precise ac- 
count of that spiritual realm to which, by our 
higher life, we belong. It is the mistake of a 
“ scientific” age to deny reality to those in- 
finite tracts which its own measuriog-rod has 
not touched. 

It is a strange fallacy which denies true 
certitude to any other than exact knowledge. 
In our universal human experience we ac-j| looks upon a sunset. His heart thrills with 
cep: as familiar and sure realities things | rapture, rising into ecstacy and awe. Is he, 
which the wisest man can neither demonstrate |in that sublime moment, further from the 
nor accurately state. The senses themselves | true heart and meaning of the universe than 
have their chief import when the knowledge | when he is computing the sun’s distance from 
which they bring acquires a sacramental and | theearth? I count no heresy more fataY than 
spiritual signifizance far above the realm of | that which assumes the poetic, or ideal, or re- 
defisitions. I make acquaintance with my |ligious aspect of the universe to be further 
friend through the mediamof sense knowl-| from reality than that aspect which words 
edge. My eyes report t» me his appearance, |and numbers can convey. To assume ex- 
and my ears bring to me his spoken words. | actitude as the sole criterion of truth is an 
But [ swiftly pass into a percaption of inner | ignoble idolatry. Let us not make gods of 
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the lower faculties of the mind. The highest 
truth, partakiog of the infinite, must, to our 
faculties, be inexact. Truths of beauty, of 
human character, of the relations of soul with 
soul, of the relations of soul with its Divine 
Source, are, to our apprehension, inexact. 
They are no more to be brought within the 
compass of our analysis and definition than 
the ocean is to be dipped up into our pint 
eups. Not of sense evidence, and not of in- 
tellectual demonstration, are those certitudes 
which make life worth living, and consecrate 
it with the sense of eternity and presage of 
immortality. . ° . ° 

Theology is as yet but an unskillful archi- 
tect, but faith quarries in the living rock. 
She laughs at those who think her world un- 
real, fur she knows that hers is deepest truth 
ofall. With finger-tips and optic nerve, map 
discerns reality ; but on another side of his 
being he touches Divine reality. When two 
souls become one, when self-sacrifice is made 
the daily habit of a life, when the heart Jearns 
under outward gloom to be full of inward 
cheer, then truly does one get somewhere near 
the inner heart and meaning of things. Then 
does he come to know what no school can 
ever teach him. When he tries to tell what 
in such experiences he has learned, he stam- 
mers, very likely: our dictionaries and 

spelling-books do not give words that can 
~ clothe the highest truths. But this loftiest 
truth does yet find for itself expression full 
and worthy; it issues in a hope, a joy, a 
steadfastness, which are life’s finest fruit. It 
ennobles men in the midst of drudgery. It 
heals that parchiog fever which the search 
for truth in lower ways alone kindles in any 
sensitive and generous spirit. It lifts above 
the fear of death and the blows of loss. It 
yields its blessing to the poor, the ignorant, 
the sorrowing ; to those who might well curse 
existence if it had no other significance than 
science unfolds. It makes life’s message a 
true gospel, good news. This is what flows 
from that sense of reality—the reality we 
name God—which comes not when we track 
the solar light to its home, but when as little 
children we learn the lessons of moral fidelity 


and love and trust. G.S. M. 
——————s0e————— 
JOHN BRIGHT UPON ENGLISH NONCON- 
FORMITY. 


A lecture was recently given by R. W. 
Dale, of Birmingham, on the subject of “The 
Rise of Evangelical Nonconformity,” at the 
Union Chapel, Islington, London. John 
Bright, on taking the chair, said that when 
asked by Dr. Allan to preside he had said it 
was a very difficult thing to refuse what that 
gentleman asked him to do, but there was 
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another reason for his being there, and it was 
since he could read and write he had always 

taken a great interest: in the question to be 

discussed that night, and he thought there 

was no one more competent to discuss it than 

R. W. Da'e. Since his boyhood, he was ac- 

customed to consider this great question. He 

was afraid that amongst Noncon{ormists there 

were but few who had sufficiently studied the 

reasons why they were Nonconformiste, and 

there were stili fewer amongst the Conform- 
ists or Churchmen who knew much of its 

origin and cause and the result, It would be 

well for the Nonconformists, especially for 

the young amongst them, to go back to the 
history of their fathers and the fathers of 
Noncoaformity, for they would learn how 

much was due to them in the interest of truth, 
and how much they had sacrificed to con- 
science; and it Churchmen were to study a° 
little tte same subject, they would come to 

the conclusion that their fathers, or those who 
spoks and acted in their name, had pursued 
an unhappy and unwise policy. 

In answering briefly the question, What is 
Nonconformity? John Bright said Noncon- 
formists were those who in past times had de- 
clined, and now declined, to accept a system 
which was not built on the foundation of the 
prophets aod apostles of old, but rather for 
political purposes mainly by monarchs and 
statesmen, to govern with more ease. The 
general eff.ct of what was called Conformity, 
that was agreeing with the religion which the: 
State had provided, led almost to torpor, 
numbness, even to death. 5 

William Penn expressed the opinion that 
there was no greater mistake than to suppose 
that a country or a people was strengthened. 
by all the people holding one opinion, whether 
upon religious doctrines or politics. Varia- 
tion of opinion, of profession and practice was 
a strength tothe people and government, if 
all were alike tolerated. He believed there 
were many passages in history which would 
confirm what William Penn stated, and what 
he held now to be true. He would re‘er only 
to two cases, which he would put in contrast, 
viz., the case of Fravce and the case of Eng- 
land. In France the Noneonformity of two 
or three centuries ago was Protestantism re- 
belling against and striving with the Roman 
Catholic religion in that country. The re- 
sult was not as was here; but in France, by 
force of wars and massacres and persecutions, 
the Protestant religion, the Nonconformity of 
that day, was almost entirely suppressed and 
extinguished from the time of Charles IX to 
the period of Louis XVI. They saw that in 
that country monarchy was absolute, the 
aristocracy was powerful, pampered and 
profligate, and the Church for all religious. 
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purposes was torpid and corrupt. Nothing 
could possibly be more profligate in any 
country than the monarchy and the aristoc- 
racy aod the Church of that period; there 
was no Protestantism or Nonconformity there 
to make it impossible that things should be- 
come so bad, and the result was that the peo- 
ple were down-trodden to the last degree. 
There was a gradual growing ripe for yen- 
geance, and that state of things made revolu- 
tion and its attendant horrors aot only possi- 
ble, but absolutely inevitable. A revolution 


and its horrora came. He had no doubt that 


if Protestantism in France had been permitted 
to live, even under the unfavorable conditions 
of Nonconformity in England, the whole 
state of France would have been different. 


The church would have had more moderation 


administered in it, and the people would have 


‘ become gradually more and more free with- 
out having had recourse to the tremendous 


persecution which filled with terror and hor- 
ror the minds of all civilized people. 

Since the Reformation, we had had in Eag- 
land from the earliest times Puritans, and 


following them the Nonconformist bodies of 


this country. The Nonconformists had been 


and were now the great advanciog and re- 


forming forces in English political life. 


Referring, in conclusion, to the presence of 
bishops and archbishops in the House of 


Lords, he said that while during the last two 
years there had been from the whole realm 
of Nonconformity a united and unanimous 
protest against certain developments of the 
government foreign policy, not one single 
bishop in the House of Lords had opened his 
mouth to condemn one single act that had 
been committed. If it were about the bury- 
ing of a dissenter they were loud enough, but 
when it was the sacrifice of tens of thousands 
of lives in a distant land, they—who came 
down from the early Christians in true suc- 
cession—sat there with all the dignity of 
great office about them, and not one opened 
his mouth. He (the chairman) might have 
been a Churchman if his forefathers had not 
been imprisoned; but if he had been, he 
thought he should still have been able to look 
round and see the great works of the Non- 
conformists with admiration and honor.— 
Daily Mail. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


I have been much interested in a brief and 
touching memoir of a little daughter of David 
and Naomi Barnes, who closed her earthly 
career before she had attained her 9th year. 

It is many years since this dear child was 
e moved by death, but the record of her sweet 











patient spirit, as manifested during the whole 
of her short life aud especially under the 
pain and suffering of a tedious illness, will 
revive remembrances of other afflicted little 
ones, whose vacant places at the fireside and 


around the family board have brought sor— 
row and anguish to many homes. 

The memoir was written by her mother 
shortly after the decease of the child, and is 
too long for insertion in your paper. It is 
recorded of her that she was ot a mild and 
amiable disposition, and her intelligence made 
her very engaging. She liked to attend 
meeting, and was an example of stillaess 
when assembled. 

About the close of her 7th year she was 
attacked with a rheumatic affection, attended 
with a cough, which made it necessary to take 
her from school, where her progress had been 
rapid and her attachment to the school and 
her teacher very strong. The attacks of 
coughing were frequent and attended with 
great suffering. On one occasion she ap- 
peared very uneasy about something. On 
inquiry from her mother, she replied: ‘‘ Oh, 
mother, I feel such a load resting on my 
mind for fear I shall not do right. I know 
father and thee will do every thing for me, 
and I want thee to tell me when you think it 
not best I should do what I wish to, and [ 
think I can cheerfully submit.” Her mother 
replied: ‘‘ My dear, thou koowest there is a 
power which is able to restore thee to health, 
if it is right, and if not, we ought rot to de- 
sire it ; it favored with an evidence that hap- 
piness will be ours forever, we have nothing 
to fear.” The dear child dried her tears and 


sat in silence for some time, and then ex-— 
claimed, “ Oh, mother, that is what I have 
been thinking so much about, but it is all 


peace now. I feel so comfortable; there is 


nothing but comfort in view. I did not know 


whether it was best to tell thee of the burden 
I felt, but now I know it was best; whata 


change in my feelings—everything appears 
so pleasant.” 


All through that year she continued to be 


a sufferer, yet bore up with surprising forti- 


tude, often expressing how dearly she loved 
all the family, and her great thankfulness for 
their kindness, 

Her disease assumed a dropsical type, and 
she was at times unable either to sit or lie 
down, but stood most of the day. She ex- 
pressed fear lest her patience might not hold 
out to the end, 

Many precious seasons of sweet spiritual 
intercourse between this afflicted child and 
her mother are recorded, all bearing testi- 
mony to a thoughttul appreciation of the near 
approach of death and her entire submission 
to the divine will. 
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Hearing some children, who were pla ‘» 
in av adjoining room, disagreeing, she said to 
her mother, “I fear for such little childre 
who give way to their tempers; I know what 
it is. Many times, when I have been playiug 
with my schoolmates, there would something 
turn up, when I would feel just so, but if I 
could ae still and not speak a word it would 
soon pass over.” 

At last the hour of release came. Witha 
tender farewell repeated for father, mother, 
sisters and brother, she closed ber eyes upon 
all that was dear to her on earth and passed 
on to that happy home where “their angels 
do always behold the face of our Father.” 

“ Oat of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
Thou hast perfected praise ” is the testimony 
of the Scriptures, and truly may it be eaid of 
this dear lamb of the fold that her life was a 
psalm of praise and thanksgiving which those 
whose years are counted by many score may 
study with profit, and all, whether young or 
old, may jiearn therefrom a lesson of trust 
apd submission to the divine orderiog that 
will make the rough paths of life easier to the 
weary feet. és 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 27, 1£80 


SwARTHMoRE CoLuece.--In giving a 
place t> the communication of “a disap- 
poisted contributor,’ we desire to correct an 
impression which he thinks is entertained by 
many beside himself, that the concern which 
resulted in the establishment of Swarthmore 
College was really a concern to establish a 
boarding school for persons of very moderate 
means, 

Whatever may have been the understand- 
ing of those whom our correspondent repre- 
sents, it will be remembered by many who 
attended the meetings held on this subject, 
that a prominent reason publicly urged for 
the founding of this institution was that it 
would supersede the necessity for Friends 
who desired to give their children a liberal 
education to send them to colleges away from 
the guardianship of our Society. 

The following extracts from the pamphlet 
alluded to will cover, we think, the whole 
ground of his complaint of injustice to “ many 
subscribers to Swarthmore” : 


“In the school which it is proposed to establish 
under the care of Friends, it is believed that facili- 
ties should be afforded for pursuing a liberal and 
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extensive course of study, to such as desire to do so, 
equal to that of the best institutions in our country.” 

“It is believed that a high obligation rests upon 
Friends to provide a place where such of our youth 
as may need and desire it can receive a liberal edu- 
cation, under the care and guardianship of the 
Society; where teachers can be educated and pro- 
perly prepared to take charge of schools in Friends’ 
neigbborhoods, and where orphan children and oth- 
ers, whose circumstances require them to be sent 
from home to school, can receive a guarded educa- 
cation at a moderate expense.” . 


It must be admitted by all who will care- 
fully inquire what are the “ best institutions of 
learning in our country,” that nothing short 
of a college would meet the requirements 
called for by the above quotation. The com- 
plaint is therefore reduced to the question of 
moderate expense. 

It will be remembered that Swarthmore 
was opened at a time of geveral inflation, 
and the managers were anxious it should not 
collapse, as bas been the case with many sim- 
ilar institutions of learning. 

It was divided into a preparatory and col- 
legiate department, and a price charged that 
it was supposed would support it. Experi- 
ence has taught that when the institution is 
full a lees price is sufficient, and a reduction 
has been made in the preparatory school, so 
as to meet the wants of persons of moderate 
means. 

For the last three years the Board has 
authorized the proper committee to admit, 
upon application, a large number at a still 


lower rate (in some cases not more than a 


fair board independent of tuition), where 
Friends are so circumstanced as not to be 
able to pay full price. , 

It may be objected that some are not will. 
ing to apply to the committee; but this feel- 
ing is met, as a knowledge of who the appli- 
cants are is withheld even from the other 
members of the Board. Should the Endow- 
ment Fund be increased by donation or be- 
quest, the Board would no doubt reduce the 
price still further. ' 

It may be added that, even in the Colle- 
giate Department, when students, particularly 
girls, show an ability and a desire to become 
teachers, and are aleo interested members of 
our Society, a liberal deduciion has been made 
when needed; but these cases are, as yet, 
rare. 

The concern of our Yearly Meeting, whiok 
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is being carried out through its Committee on 
Education, was to establish, where needed, 
and to aid in raising the character of neigh- 
borhood schools. Were the means and ener- 
gies of Friends earnestly employed in this 
direction, such schools would become step- 
ping-stones to Swarthmore; and were it en- 
dowed, as we trust it will be when more of 
our members feel the obligation to make a 
wise use of their surplus means, there will 
be no room for the complaint that it is too 
expensive for persons in moderate circum- 
stances. 

It is much to be desired that more of our 
young and talented members should feel it 
a duty to take the position of teacher. Were 
the sense of obligation to employ the talents 
entrusted to them fully aroused, there would 
be no necessity for employing any teachers 
not of our Society, and the College would 
have a larger sphere of usefu!ness, not only 
to our own members, but to others. 

We regret that our correspondent, in treat- 
ing such a subject as a Friends’ college, 
should have made the use he has of such 
terms as “ wealthy class,” “ humbler class,” 
“select few.” We feel sure that class dis- 
tinctions, and especially that fuunded on mere 
money, had no place in the minds of those 
who so earnestly labored in this cause, and 
we should hesitate long before attributing a 
feeling so opposed to genuine Quakerism to 
those who have been, or are, active in the 
management of Swarthmore. 





FAMINE IN IRELAND.—It is discouraging 
to hear of increasing suffering in Ireland, 
notwithstanding the very liberal responses 
which have been made to the appeals that 
have gone forth for the sufferers. Near 
$1,000,000 have been contributed by our 
country alone, besides large succor from other 
kindred peoples, and there ought to be means 
of penetrating to every town and hamlet of 
the stricken isle, so that none may be left to 
perish while the earth is so rich in all the 
necessaries of life. Can it be that the gov- 
erning powers of that country are fully awake 
to the situation, and that they are willing to 
forget all narrow end partisan motives in 


The poverty of the Irish people, their help- 
less dependence upon a few crops, and the 
circumstance of the land being so largely 
owned by a few great holders who are non- 
resident, are facts with which philanthropists 
and statesman of England are fully con- 
versant; and mighty England can surely 
save from perishing the suffering subject peo- 
ple whose cry is continually in her ear, and 
whose cause is now so pressing. 

It is stated that there are in Ireland twenty- 
six landlords whose annual rentals each ex- 
ceed £20,000. These twenty-six owners of 
1,495,960 acres of land, from which they de- 
rive a revenue of $4,190,000, have a solemn 
responsibility resting upon them in this 
supreme hour. But the political philosopher 
who can devise the proper measures to avoid 
such miseries in the future has the most im- 
portant service to humanity to perform. 

We earnestly hope that British statesmen 
and British philanthropists will learn the all- 
important lesson of the hour. 


“OQ speed the moment on 
When Wrong shall cease, and Liberty and Love, 
And Truth and Right, throughout theearth be known 
As in their home above.” 





Tue Sranparp SErRiEs.—There is much 
said in these times of the demoralizing effect 
of the general effurt to cheapen everything— 
the striving to get more and more for leas and 
less, that we pause a moment before giving a 
meed of approbation to a few numbers of the 
new ‘Standard Series,” which we have re- 
ceived from the publishers, J. K. Funk & Co., 
New York. 

What can we say of opportunity to own 
such works as Edwin Arnold’s “Light of 
Asia,” Macaulay’s ‘‘ Essays,’ Thomas Hughes’ 
“Manliness of Christ,” or Thomas 4Kempis’ 
“Tmitation of Christ,” for ten or fifteen cents 
each? And, looking closer, we eee that the 
paper is sufficiently good, the type large 
enough for distinctness, and the quarto form 
not inconvenient. Very wholesome mental 
food for summer tourists is here suggested, for 
a dozen such sterling books may be snugly 
packed with needed clothing to enrich the 
quiet hours by the seaside or in woodland 
shades, and we predict for the Standard 


doing their duty toward their fellow-citizens | Series great acceptance from the more 


of the great Anglo-Saxon empire? 


thoughtful. 
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The effect upon the sale of substantially 
bound editions of these works will be in some 
degree disastrous to dealers, but if they popu 
larize sterling books, and crowd away worth. 
less ones, they will do excellent service to cur 
time. 








MARRIED. 


LONGSTRETH—COOK.—On the 10th of Third 
month, 1880, under the care of Green Street Month- 
ly Meeting, of which the parties are members, 
Samuel N., son of the late ‘Thomas B, and Lydia 
Longstreth, of Germantown, and Mary H., eldest 
daughter of William and Julia A. Cook. 


SPENCER—HEADLY.—On the 25th of Second 
mo., 1880, according to the order of Nottingham 
Monthly Meeting, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, near Rising Sun, Cecil co., Maryland, Joel, 
son of Samuel and Phebe Spencer, of Chester co., 
Pa,, to Anna M , daughter of James D. and Huldah 
J. Headly, of Cecil co., Md. 





DIED. 


EVES.—On the 13th of Second mo., 1880, John 
W. Eves, in the 85th year of his age; an Elder of 
Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting. 


HEACOCK.—On the 13th of Third mo., 1880, at 
her residence, Smith township, Mahoning co., Ohio, 
Hannah Heacock (formerly Barber), wife of Edwin 
Heacock, in the 65th year of her age; an Elder of 
West Monthly Meeting. 

JACKSON.—On the morning of Third mo. 15th, 
1880, in Delaware co., Pa., Ephraim J. Jackson, in 
his 74th year. 

PILKINGTON.—On the 29th of Second mo., 1880, 
at her residence, Millville, Columbia co., Pa., Sarah 
K. E. Pilkington, aged 67 years; an Elder of Fishing 
Creek Monthly Meeting. 





From Dr. B. W. Richardson’s Recent Address in London. 
A DISTINGUISHED PHYSICIAN ON THE RE- 
LATIONS OF MIND AND BODY. 


The amount of physical disease that is de- 
pendent on mental iofluence is large beyond 
any accepted present conception of it. [am 
almost afraid to express what I know on this 
point, lest I shou'd appear to be putting for- 
ward what is speculative instead of what is 
real. And yet [ may venture to say that a 
good fourth of the deaths of adults who die 
in their prime from what are called natural 
diseases are due te diseased conditions of 
body that have been induced by mental ia- 
fluences. The actual and immediate cause 
of the demise, the killing blow, may be out- 
side the body, may be independent of the 
body, may be very subtle and seemingly very 
slight, may admit of no correct scientific ex- 
position at this present stage of science, may 
be some unknown or obscure meteorological 
influence; and yet the conditions leading up 
to the point when slight causes take effect 
may all the while have been ia steady pro- 
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gress, and may all the while have been men- 
tal—mental from the first in the persons af- 
fected. 

Impressions traversing the senses into the 
organ of the mind afford the most striking 
illustrations of physical derangements and of 
degenerations from mental action in which 
the mental and the physical most intimately 
blend. 

Let me explain by one.example. 

A little boy was once brought to me by a 
medical friend, under the following painful 
circumstances: The boy was the son of a 
carpenter, and his father sent him occasion- 
ally to a neighboring timber-yard to give 
orders for wood. The keeper of the timber- 
yard, a modified type of Mr. Quilp, had a 
morbid delight in frightening children. He 
had bought a large, ugly and savage dog, 
and he tied the dog closely up in a recess in 
the passage leading t» tha timber yard. The 
little boy I speak of, knowing nothing of this 
new and terrible importation, was proceed- 
ing, as usual, down to the yard, when the dog 
flew out at him. The dog could not reach 
the boy, but the little fellow was so affrighted 
that he stood motionless for two or three 
minutes, and at last fell to the earth. He was 
picked up by some kind passer-by and taken 
home, and from that moment was stricken by 
the fatal disease called diabetes, of which in 
time he died. In this instance there was the 
direct physico mental shock, followed by 
physical change, in line. There was the 
metaphysical Vibration of fear transmitted 
by sight and sound into the body; there was 
the nervous engendered in the body; there 
was the resultaut in a modification of chemi- 
cal action, by which, in continuous new con- 
ditions, a part of the food taken into the body 
was changed into glucose or grape-sugar; and 
on the formation of this sugar in excess there 
followed a new series of other organic changes, 
ending in destruction of the unity of func- 
tions which makes up what we call life, I 
need scarcely say that the illustration above 
supplied is one in which a mental impression, 
made through the mind upon the body, was 
exceptionally severe in its physical effects, 
But such severe effects have to be seen before 
the great and primary truths they teach can 
be recognized. 

I was myself many years in practice as a 
physician before I fully recognized these 
physical changes wrought through the win- 
dows of the mind. It is true I had read of 
those who were almost bechilled to jelly by 
the act of fear, but then I looked upon such 
sayings as mere flights of poetic genius, and 
in medical literature proper I discovered no 
clue for guidance in this beat of observation. 
At last such facts as the one I have stated 
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arrested my attention, and since it has been 
so arrested I have been daily studyiog the 
subject with increasing interest. I could, 
indeed, fill this essay and many essays with 
details of observed phenomena of physical 
disease from mental action. 

Indeed, in so many forms do the mental 
impressions tell on the bodily organization, 
that mental health in education becomes a 
new branch of science which all persons 
should begin to learn. By the assistance of 
this learning our successors will formulate a 
new world of thought, and will in no small 
degree fashion, physically. a new world of 
women and men, having the garb of their 
souls structurally fiver, stronger and more 
tenacious of life, from whom shall come a 
new evolution of species, and a new living 
earth. 

Suppose we had before us in our schools a 
body of children all of whom were typical 
specimens of health. It would then be a 
momentous fact to know that we could, by 
our methods of feeding the children with 
knowledge, make them all specimens of good 
or bad health. But the truth is that, when 
we have before us a class of children, we 
have probably not one before us who is a 
typical specimen of perfect health. It is a 
solmn thing to say, and yet it is as truthful 
as it is solemn, that I have never in my whole 
professional life seen a perfectly healthy child, 
and I doubt if one exists in the land. The 
birthday of health is not yet in the almanac, 
As a rule,in the majority of children of 
every class, there is some prepared mode of 
departure from health inborn in its members. 
In many of its members the bad health is not 
merely inborn, but is in actual existence, 
easily detectable under scientific research. 
How important, then, that in the modes of 
training the mind such modes only should be 
selected as shall lead to the better develop- 
meut of both body and mind! 

In the first place there is, I venture to 
think, too much friction of mind in educa- 
tion, and, as a consequence, much injury, 
mental and physical, frum cross nervous vi- 
bration, owing to the plan which now prevails 
of treating every boy and girl as if every 
boy and girl had the same nervous construc- 
tion and mental aptitude. 

As it seems to me, there are as distinctly 
two grand divisions of mental aptitudes as 
there are two grand divisions of sex, and any 
attempt to convert one into the other isa 
certain failure. The two divisions I refer to 
are the analytical and the synthetical, or, in 
other words, the examining and the coastruc- 
tive types of mind. 

I will undertake to say that every experi- 
enced teacher could divide his school into 


















these two great analytical and synthetical 
classes. 
both powere, and he would no doubt have a 
residuum, a true caput mortuum, that had no 
distinctive powers at all; but he would have 
the two distinctives. 
scholars who could analyze as easily as they 
could run or walk, aud to whom the mathe- 


He might have a few who combine 


He would bave the 


matical problem and all that may be called 


analytical is as easy as play, but who have 
little inventive or constructive power. 


He 


would have thescholars whose minds are ever 


open to impreesions from outer natural phe— 
nomena, who have quick original iceas, who 


have, it may be, the true poetic sentiment, 
but who cannot grasp the analytical and de- 
tailed departments of learning at all. 

The moral I draw from these outlines of 
natural fact is that in teaching it is injury of 
mind, and thereby injury of body, to try to 
force analytical minds into sythetical grooves, 
or to try to force synthetical minds into ana- 
lytical. I have an instance under my own 
observation at this time in which a worthy, a 
most earnest, and I may add most practical, 
mathematical master is trying to teach a boy, 
whose mind is all for construction, the details 
of the science of details. He had better try 
to get a third chemical element out of water 
by chemical process, for that task, hard as it 
might be, could possibly be a success. But 
his boy, bright of brightness when the lines 
on which he can tread are before him, is 
hopeless here. ‘The master may be angry or 
perplexed, the parents disappointed — the 
thing cannot be done. By a mere act of 
temporary cram, the thing might be carried 
out in what we may call a treacherous man- 
ner; but it could not be carried out by an 
honest and reliable education of that youth- 
ful mind. Meanwhile, the injury that is be- 
ing inflicted on the youthful organism is in- 
calculable. Time that could be usefully 
expended is ruthlessly castaway. Then, the 
mind itself is rendered irritable and obtuse 
with each lesson, and the hope deferred 
makes the heart sick in the truest sense of 
the term. The failure of each lesson tells on 
the heart, making that organ irritable and 
uncertain—making its owner, in fact, “sick 
at heart.” This tells in turn on the stomach, 
causing persistent dyspepsia, and soon there 
follow the trains of sensations of disappoint- 
meat, fears of failure in other things, anger 
at sight of the success of other minds, and 
all those troubles which lead to the perversion 
of feeling which so easily becomes the pro- 
moter of universal doubt and the opener of 
despair. ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ° 

I want to enforce this grand truth, that it 
is utterly hopeless for parents to expect the 
teachers of their children to produce great 
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cesults while the system is enforced of teach- 
ing all children on one uniform system, and 
mhile the teacher is debarred the privilege of 
forming a judgment of capacity in respect to 
the individual! schoiar. 

The practical lesson I would enforce is that 
the teacher and the parent of the child taught 
should have between them a better under- 
standing in relation to mental aud physical 
capacities. The quick, precocious child may, 
under pressure, be taught avything, but the 
exertion of pressure is at the risk of future 
disease of the most fatal kind. The child of 
bilious temperament may be taught with dif- 
ficulty, but the effort to teach it may be the 
most useful in rousing its physical powers in- 
to new and active life. The first can be 
killed through the brain, the second can be 
saved through it. : ‘ ; 

The more I see of school labor the more 
certain I become that the strain com- 
monly put upon the youthful mind is alto— 
gether opposed to health. It is a matter now 
of nearly daily task for me to have to suggest 
relaxation or removal of the young from 
school or student labor on account of health. 
In these days no orgaus of the body are 
forced so much as the brain and the senses 
which mioister to it. 

There are two reasons for this cause of evil 
action. 

The first reason is the utterly absurd gen- 
eral opinion that the period of education is 
to be limited by the periods of life, aud that 
with the attainment of the majority the day 
of learning has ceaced. If we could get over 
this transparent yet all but universal fallacy, 
we should do more to regenerate the world 
than by any other effort of an educational 
character. 

My view is that the duties of the teacher 
and of the learner io relation to learning 
should never cease, but that the aim should 
be to discover in what periods of Jife such 
and such processes of Jearning are best cul- 
tivated, and to make life divisible into per- 
iods devoted to the attainment of certain 
phases and forms of knowledge. I take the 
case of one I know best. He, when a boy, 
bad great powers of memory for words and 
discourses and poetry, but had then little 
power of memory for dates and details, 
When he was thirty that power of memory 
by committing to heart began to fail, but the 
power of memory for details improved in a 
surprising degree, so that he could without 
an effort leara new sciences which before 
were to him closed books. Later on in life 
he found, ia like manner of change, a faculty 
for artistic learning and for the study of 
forms of which, earlier in life, he had no no- 
tion. 


What is true in this one case is, I believe, 
true of men generally. If we could take off 
the pressure of early mental training, so as to 
improve the mental health by education, we 
should in turn improve the method of educa- 
tion. We should do this in various ways. 
We should limit time so that boys under 
twelve would not be pressed with more than 
four hours of work, and girls with not more 
than three hours, daily. Afier this we should 
gradualiy apportion more and more of time 
for work, until the maximum of six hours 
for either sex was obtained. ; ° ‘ 

Thirty years ago matters were getting bad ; 
now they are getting hopeless. At that time 
une sex, at all events, was safe from the in- 
sanity. Women were saved from competitive 
mental strain, so that the progenies that were 
to come and replenish the earth were born 
with promise of safety from mental degenera- 
tion on the maternal side, at least. Now, 
however, women are racing with men, in 
strife to find out who shall become mentally 
eufeebled and crippled first. The picture 
looks terrible indeed. 

I can find numbers of men who, having 
been born with good natural parts, have been 
turned into practical imbeciles by severe 
competitive strain; but I challenge the pro- 
duction of even one man of pre eminent and 
advanced power who has been brought out in 
complete and sustained and acknowledged 
mastery of intellect by the competitive plan. 
“ Glamis has murdered sleep ”’—competition 
hes murdered mind. ; 

I had intended to touch on education as it 
ehould be modified according to seasons of 
the year,and on one or two other equally 
important topics; but my time is up, and I 
therefore coutent myzelf with offering, as the 
essence of my discourse, the following propo- 
sitions: 

First—To secure health through education, 
it is requisite that a more systematic and 
scientific study of the psychology of the sub- 
ject should be undertaken, and that class 
studies should be divided in regard to the 
mental aptitudes of the scholar. 

Second—Parents should expect teachers to 
exercise a fair avd discriminating judgment 
as to the particular capacities of children 
under their care, and should be influenced by 
such judgment in the direction of educational 
work, The teacher should become, in short, 
like a second parent to the scholar. 

Third—Much greater care should be taken 
in observing the influence of special physical 
peculiarities of body and heredities on edu- 
cational progress, while the influence of edu- 
cation on such peculiarities and herelities 
should be carefully learned and determined. 
By this means two useful purpses would be 
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secured; education would be made to con- 
duce to physical health, and physical health 
to education. 

Fourth—All extreme competitive strains 
in learning should be discountenanced, as ef- 
forts calculated to defeat their own object, 
and to produce mental as well as physical 
degeneration. 


Fifth—In school-work, the Swiss system of 


teaching should be more closely followed ; 
that is to say, very quick and precocious 
children should be directed rather than forced 
and encouraged, while dull and feeble chil- 
dren should receive the chief attention and 
care of the teacher. 

Sizth—Education should be so carried out 
as to make the whole of the life of men and 
women a contisued process of learning, 
varied, at different sges, according to the 
changing capacities, faculties and aptitudes 
for the different subjects included under the 
head of knowledge useful aud universal. 





A LITERARY TREASURE DISCOVERY OF 
SANSKRIT TEXTS IN JAPAN, 


Japan has had many surprises in store for 
us, but certainly none, it would seem, more 
astounding than the discoveries of Sanskrit 
texts in i's ancieut libraries ; and yet we are 
told that Sanrkirt scholars had long been upon 
the alert, and had fer years been making in- 
quiries as to the whereabouts of these literary 
treasures that are now coming to light in 
Japan. Japan is Buddhist. Out of its 34,- 
388,300 inhabitants, 100,000 only seem to be- 
long to the old Shinto religion. The rest are 
all followers of Buddha, though divided into 
numerous sects. The heart of Buddhism beats 
in India, and it was from Iodia that the life- 
blood of that religion flowed in all directions 
to the very extremities of the Asiatic conti- 
nent. About the time when Nero was bent 
on exterminating Christianity in the west, the 
Ewperor of China opened his vast empire to 
the religion of Buddha, and received its mis- 
siovaries in open arms. From that time on 
ward—i. ¢, from the middle of the first c:n- 
tury of our era—lIudia became the Holy Land 
of China. In spite of the difficul.ies, which 
even now seem insurmountable to our most 
adventurous travelers, ambassadors and pil- 
grims made their way from China to India 
undismayed by the dangers of the road, and 
they brought back to their native country, 
not only statues of Buddha and sacred relics, 
but thousands of Sanskrit MSS., which were 
trauslated into Chinese by the combined la. 
bors of Indian and Chinese scholars. Several 
of those Chinese pilgrims have left us accur- 
ate deecriptions of their trave's, and it was 
the translation into French by the late Stan- 





islas Julien of the Travels of Hioven-thean 
(629-645 A. D.), published in 1853, whieh 
filled Sanskrit scholars with the conviction 
that some of the masses of MSS. which hed 
been carried from India to China must still 
be in existence in the temples and monasteries 
of that country. It was chiefly due to the 
late Professor H. H. Wileon that a systematic 
search was instituted in China for the recov- 
ery of Sanskrit MSS. Sir John Bowring and 
Dr. Edkins did ali in their power to carry 
out Professor Wilson’s ivstructions. The 
whole correspondence on the subject is pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, 1856. But, unforiunately, the result 
was nil. Though there was an enormous 
amount of Buddhist’ }iterature, translated 
from Sanskrit into Chinese, the original San- 
skrit MSS. seemed all to have vanished. 
Sanskrit scholars, however, were not dis- 

heartened. On the contrary, they turned 
their eyes from China to Japan, as the last 
hiding place of those MS3, which, 1,800 
years ago, had been carried away trom India 
to China. Though Buddhism did not reach 
Japan direct from China, but from Corea, it 
was known that Buddhist priests came from 
Japan to study in China, aad tiat several of 
them had been pupils of that very Hiouen- 
theang whose travels in Ludia, as translated 
by Stanislas Ju'ien, had given the first im- 
pulse to the search for Sanskrit MSS. in 
China. Some years ago Dr. Edkins, the 
learned Chinese scholar, who had formerly 
assisted Professor Wilson, sent a small yocab- 
ulary printed in Japan to Professor Max 
Muller. It contained Sanskrit words, ex- 
plained in Chinese, and transliterated in 
Japanese. This proved that at one time or 
other Sanskrit had been studied in Japan. 
Another piece of good luck followed soon 
after. One of the greatest Buddhi:t commu- 
nities in Japan sent a young Buddhist priest, 
Mr. Bunyin Nanjio, to Professor Max Muller 
at Oxford, in order that he might learn Saa- 
skrit and Pali, and thus be able to read the 
sacred writings of Buddha in the original. 
Professor Muller urged bis pupil to make in- 
guiries through his friends at home for San- 
skrit MSS., aud in ‘December last a learned 
Buddhist priest, Shuntai Tshikawa, sent the 
Professor a book containing one of the sacred 
texts of their religion in the original Sanskrit. 
The Sanskrit was written in the old Nepalese 
alphabet, each word transliterated with 
Japanese letters, and translated into Chinese. 
He requested Professor Max Muller to read 
the text, correct it and send it back to Japan. 
Though the Sanskrit was written in a difficult 
alphabet and full of mistakes, Professor Max 
Muller was able to lay a correct copy, with 
translation and notes, before the members of 
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the Royal Asiatic Society at their meeting on 
Monday. It turned out to be the hitherto 
unknown Sanskrit original of a Sutra, trans- 
lated into Chinese 400 A. D., possibly 200 A. 
D., and contained a description of the Budd- 
hist Paradise, which with the Northern 
Buddhists took the place of Buddha's Nir- 
vana. It may be hoped that new treasures 
will be forthcoming from the same quarter. 
Anyhow, this one discovery has proved two 
important points—first, that the Chinese 
translations of Buddhist texts, when com- 
pared with their Sanskrit originale, are full 
of misunderstandings, sometimes aff-cting the 
very essence of Buddhist teaching ; secondly, 
that the Buddhism of Japan, being chiefly 
founded on the Mahayana school, is on many 
points in direct opposition to the origival 
teaching of Buddha, and that no greater boon 
could be conferred on the 30,000,000 of 
Buddhists in that country than to have the 
simple words of Buddha translated for them 
into Japanese direct from Sauskrit and Pali. 
—Evening Telegraph. 





“ DON’T CUT THE STRINGS.” 


Said one of the most successful merchants 
of Cleveland, a day or two since, to a lad 
who was opening a parcel: “ Young man, 
untie those strings—don’t cut them.” 

It was the first remark he had made to a 
new employee. It was the first lesson for the 
lad to learn, and it involved the principle 
of success or failure in his business career. 
Pointing to a well-dressed man of thirty years 
behind a counter, the merchant said: ‘ There 
is a man who always whips out his scissors 
and cuts the strings of a package in three or 
four places. He is a good salesman, but never 
will be anything more. I presume he lives 
from hand to mouth, and very likely is always 
more or less in debt. The trouble with him 
is that he was never taught to save. I told the 

_ boy just now to untie the string instead of cut~ 
ting it, not so much for the value of the 
string as to teach him that everything must 
be saved and nothing wasted. If the idea 
can be firmly impressed upon the mind of a 
beginner in life that nothing was made to be 
wasted, you have laid the foundation of suc- 
cess.” 

The moral of this little incident is self 
evident. A young mano well brought up, 
with a fair education, seeks employment in a 
business house. The habit of waste in little 
things is noticeable, and becomes a drawback 
on his value and usefulness to his employer. 
The disregard of saving strings and paper 
develops into a carelessness that runs through 
all his habits. He does not get on in the 
world because he is wasteful. Small sums of 


money slip through his fingers almost uncon- 
sciously, because they are small. He wastes 
time by the minute, without a thought of the 
old adage, “ Take care of the minutes and the 
hours will take care of themseives.” 

Sitting in the counting-ropm of one of 
Cleveland’s oldest and most successful mer- 
chants, the other day, we noticed that he cut 
off the blank sheets of the letters he was 
engaged in filing, The name of this man is 
a synonym of charity and benevolence, and 
his liberality in all good works is almost 
unbounded. His attention being called to 
what seemed an unusual procecding, he said: 

“* Yes, it may strike you as singular to save 
these half sheets of paper, but I commenced 
life a poor boy in a country store in New 
England, and this was one of the first lessons 
in saving little things that was taught me by 
my employer, He has been nearly half a 
century under the sod, but I never do this 
without thinking of the good old man. I be- 
lieve it was the secret of my success in life.” 

This saving of little things does not imply 
stinginess or meanness, 1t is simply the 
habit of saving instead of wasting, It is 
embodied in the motto, “ Waste not, want 
not.” Therefore we say, “Don’t cut the 
strings.”’— Cleveland Herald. 
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From the Boston Transcript. 
E. M. H. 


Not death, but life! Thank God that she has risen, 
That He has sent her peace, 

That from the gloom and darkness of its prison 
Her soul has found release. 


We may not know the glory and the gladness 
That on the spirit shine, 

Which bore on earth its agony and sadness 
With patience so divine. 


We only know her weariness is ended, 
That she from pain is free, 

That her pure soul has to its God ascended, 
In joy and liberty. 

’T is ours to prize the nature we inherit, 
Which she has glorified, 

Nor doubt the power of the immortal spirit, 
Since she has lived and died. 


O silent lips! the lessons you have taught us 
We tell with falling tears ; 

O noble life, what blessing hast thou brought us 
Through all thy weary years! 


As, all unconscious of thy wondrous beauty, 
Thou passest into light, 
May thy sweet patience fill our hearts, and duty 
Grow holy in our sight. : 
Aug. 28, 1878. 


hl 


TRUST, 


A picture memory bring to me; 
I look across the years, and see 
Myself beside my mother’s knee. 


I feel her gentle hand restrain 
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My selfish moods, and know again 
A child’s blind sense of wrong and pain. 


But wiser now, a man gray grown, 
My childhood’s needs are better known, 
My mother’s chastening love I own. 


Gray grown, but in our Father’s sight 
A child still groping for the light, 
To read His works and ways aright. 


I bow myself beneath His hand; 
That pain itself for good was planned, 
I trust, but cannot understand. 


I fondly dream it needs must be 
That, as my mother dealt with me, 
So with His caildren dealeth He. 


I wait, and trust the end will prove 

That here-and-there, helow, above, 

The chastening heals, the pain is love! 
—John G. Whittier, in Youth’s Companion. 


———————s 0 


HOW NEEDLEWORK & KNITTING ARE TAUGHT 


IN THE PRIMARY CLASSES OF GERMAN 
SCHOOLS. 


In the elementary schools six hours are 
given to needlework knitting. Knitting only 
is taught in the two lower, but even that is 
done by rule. In the fourth, from March to 
end of August, plain knitting backward and 
forward. At the beginning of September a 
stocking is to be begun. In the third only 
stocking knitting. Sometimesthe children knit 
quietly by themselves, but they most frequent- 
ly do it together, stitch by stitch, while the 
teacher very slowly counts or beats time. 
Painfully monotonous it must be for a child 
who has well mastered the work. At one 
the needle is put in; two, the cotton goes 
over ; three, the stitch is made, and at four 
taken off the needle. In the second class, 
ages nine to ten, needlework is begun. The 
children are provided with squares of canvas 
and red cotton, and the teacher has a large 
frame in a stand, on which coarse netting is 
stretched that represents the canvass. With 
a thick needle and thread in her hand, she 
says, “I take up two threads and pass over 
two,” and so on, suiting the action each time 
to the words, until she has fully made the 
girls understand and copy her. That isa 
lesson in running. In due time hemming, 
stitching, cross-stitch and others are taken in 
the sme way, and the canvas is filled. Then 
the girls have each a piece of coarse calico 
given them, on which they work, on the same 
principle of counting the stitches. So well 
has all been arranged that the calico piece is 
exactly finished at the end of the year. By 
paying for the materials a girl is entiiled to 
whatever she makes in the school. In the 
first class each one has to make a calico 
chemise the size of an average girl in her 
eleventh year. All the girls in the school are 
in their eleventh year. As nature is not very ac- 


commodating, and will make her children of 
very different sizes, the chemises cannot be 
an equally good fit for all the fifty girls, but 
that is a secondary consideration, and the 
girls have the option of taking or leaving the 
work as it suits them.—Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine, 


































THE man who gives himself to other men 
can never be a wholly sad man; but no more 
can he be a man of unclouded gladness. To 
him shall come with every deeper consecra- 
tion a before un'‘asted joy, but in the same 
cup shall be mixed a sorrow that it was be- 
yond his power to feel before. They who long 
to sit with Jesus on His throne may sit there 
if the Father sees them pure and worthy ; but 
they must be baptized with the baptism that 
He is baptized with. All truly consecrated 
men learn little by little that what they are 
consecrated to is not joy or sorrow, but a 
divine idea and a profound obedience, which 
can find their full outward expression nct in 
joy, and not in sorrow, but in the mysterious 
and inseparable mingling of the two.— Brooks. 

From the Public Ledger. 
A FAMINE REMINISCENCE. 

The need or the possibility of receiving aid 
against starvation,:in this land, from other 
countries, does not enter into the thoughts of 
any one. There are those, however, who can 
remember when the failure of the potato crop 
caused importations of that esculent from 
Ireland. The potatoes came, however, not 
as a necessity, but as a luxury, and were 
priced accordingly. Economical families 
avoided the purchase of the foreign tubers, 
and made up for their abzence by using corn 
and oatmeal, hominy, and the many other 
articles which, in this country, prevent the 
potato from assuming the name of the “‘ staff 
of life,’’ a designation which is radically ab- 
surd, though metaphorically apt in the ies. 
rald Isle. The famous pamphleteer, William 
Cobbett, launched his denunciations against 
dependence upon one root crop for food years 
ago. And the last great famine in Ireland, 
traceable to the failure of the potato crop, 
enrolled Cobbett as a prophet. 

That famine, however, is not the reminis- 
cence to which special reference is intended. 
Independent as we now are of foreign charity, 
the colonies from which the United States 
have sprung were, in their earlier dayr, more 
than once relieved by supplies from “ home.” 
And relief came in their dire necessity. One 
such case has a special pertinence to the state 
of things today. In the year 1676 the con- 
dition of New England was one of fearful 
desolation. One in eleven of the New Eng- 
land towns had been destroyed by the Indians, 





